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The Hebrew Student. 



ROBERTSON SMITH'S PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 

By Prof. Charles A. Bricigs, D. D., 

Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 



Considerable attention lias been given to the study of the Prophets 
of Israel since the masterly work of Ewald on that subject, especially by 
Duhm, Kiiper and Reuss in Germany, Kuenen in Holland and Bruston 
in France. Misled by Rabbinical scholars of the 17th century, Christian 
scholars have given their chief attention to the legal element in the Old 
Testament, to Moses as a law-giver and the Levitical institutions ; and 
have regarded the Prophets as mere interpreters of the Law, and have 
neglected them save so far as they could extract from them references to 
the Messiah and his work, or practical and pious reflections and maxims. 
It is now becoming more and more evident that the most important 
element in the Old Testament is the Prophetic, even in Moses himself ; 
and accordingly Biblical students are more and more giving themselves 
to this department of study. Robertson Smith has succeeded during 
the past winter in enlisting the interest of large audiences in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, in a course of 8 lectures upon the Prophets to the close 
of the 8th century B. O, including Amos, Hosea, Micah and Isaiah. 
These lectures are now given to the public in an attractive volume of 444 
pages, octavo, enriched with valuable critical notes and an index. 

Robertson Smith exhibits in this volume the same characteristic 
features of excellence and of fault that are found in his previous volume 
on the Old Testament in the Jewish Church, and which, indeed, belong 
to the character of the man as a scholar of deep spiritual earnestness, 
evangelical fervor and supreme love of the truth, yet with a hasty im- 
petuous nature that not unfrequently jumps at conclusions and involves 
him in inextricable tangles which a sober second thought and a more 
cautious judgment might have avoided. In order that we may do him 
justice in the review of his important and stirring book we will first pre- 
sent the features of excellence and then those that are blameworthy. 

The lectures are excellent in that: 

(1) They set the Prophets in the frame of the history in a 
most charming style with vivid delineation in their personal peculiar- 
ities, their relations to one another and the varied circumstances of their 
times. They show that the author has thoroughly studied the Proph- 
ets from within as well as from ivithout, and with intense sym- 
pathy of soul with them in their conceptions and their work. No one 
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can read these lectures, therefore, without forming a better conception 
of the Prophets, in that they and their work will become more real to 
his mental vision. The sentence with which the author begins his 
lectures is a golden one, "The revelation recorded in the Bible is a 
jewel which God has given us in the setting of human history." 

(2) They place the religion of the Prophets in the midst of the relig- 
ions of Canaan and the neighboring nations, compare them the one with 
the other, distinguishing the common features and eliminating those that 
are peculiar to the religion of Jehovah. While we think that the common 
features are over-rated and the peculiar features are under-estimated, — in 
the main the author is correct in his statements : ' ' The primary differ- 
ence between the religion of Israel and that of the surrounding nations 
does not lie in the idea of a theocracy or in a philosophy of the invisible 
world, or in the external forms of religious service, but in a personal 
difference between Jehovah and other gods " (p. 70). " So the just con- 
sistent will of Jehovah is the law of Israel, and it is a law which as King 
of Israel He Himself is continually administering" (p. 72). "Under 
such trials a heathen religion which was capable of no higher hopes than 
were actually entertained by the mass of the Hebrews would have de- 
clined and perished with the fall of the nation. But Jehovah proved 
himself a true God by vindicating His sovereignty in the very events 
that proved fatal to the gods of the Gentiles" (p. 69). 

(3) They seek the interpretation of the Prophets by the historico- 
critical method. "Instead of asking at the outset what the Prophet has 
to teach us, I shall inquire what he desired to teach his own contempo- 
raries to whom his message was directly addressed " (p. 7). We should 
differ with the author in the application of his principle to the detailed 
passages, but we must agree with him that this is the only safe exegetical 
method for a Biblical scholar to pursue. 

(4) They lay great stress upon the solidarity of Israel. " The basis 
of the prophetic religion is the conception of a unique relation between 
Jehovah and Israel, not, be it observed, individual Israelites, but Israel as 
a national unity" (p. 20). This important truth has been too often over- 
looked by theologians who have neglected to distinguish the various 
stages in the development of divine Revelation, and it should be justly 
emphasized. We cannot but think, however, that our author has over- 
done the emphasis in apparently excluding the individual relation 
altogether. 
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(5) They discern and set forth in a most earnest manner the deep 
spiritual character of the prophetic religion. Speaking of Amos he says: 
"To produce conviction of sin by an appeal to the universal conscience, 
to the known nature of Jehovah, above all to the already visible shadow 
of coming events that prove the justice of the prophetic argument, is the 
great purpose of the Prophet's preaching" (p. 141). — "Hosea places 
the essence of religion in personal fidelity to Jehovah and a just con- 
ception of His covenant of love with Israel" (p. 176). 

(G) They correctly estimate the Prophet's relation to Jehovah and 
the essential nature of his inspiration: "It is a special characteristic of 
the Hebrew Prophets that they identify themselves with Jehovah's word 
and will so completely that their personality seems often to be lost in 
His. In no Prophet is this characteristic more notable than in Hosea, 
for in virtue of the peculiar inwardness of his whole argument his very 
heart seems to throb with the heart of Jehovah. Amos became a 
Prophet when he heard the thunder of Jehovah's voice of judgment. 
Hosea learned to speak of Jehovah's love and of the working of that love 
in chastisement and in grace toward Israel's infidelity, through rare ex- 
perience of his own life, through a human love spurned but not changed 
to bitterness, despised yet patient and unselfish to the end, which opened 
to him the secrets of that Heart whose tenderness is as infinite as its 
holiness" (p. 178). — "In the experience of the greatest Prophets visions 
were of very rare occurrence. Isaiah records but one in the course of 
forty years prophetic work. As a rule the supreme religious thought 
which fills the Prophet's soul, and which comes to him not as the result 
of argument but as a direct intuition of divine truth, an immediate 
revelation of Jehovah, is developed by the ordinary processes of the in- 
tellect" (p. 221). These admirable statements deserve to be well pon- 
dered. The ordinary traditional representation of Prophecy which 
makes it essentially of the nature of vision in the ecstatic state is a low 
and degrading conception of Prophecy, deprives the Prophet of the exer- 
cise of his great faculties of soul in order to make him a mere machine in 
the hands of the deity. It is purely external and mechanical, and con- 
trary to the essential spirit of divine revelation which approaches intelli- 
gent men through chosen human intelligences of various types in order 
to reach all men in forms easily apprehended by them. The vision 
theory of Prophecy shrouds the Prophets and their utterances in mys- 
tery, and tends to allegorical interpretation and conceits of the fancy and 
imagination which have no foundation in fact. The facts of the case are 
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that God chose as the organs of his revelation the finest intellects and 
noblest spirits of Israel and not marble images or dumb beasts or half- 
witted men and women. 

(7) They apprehend and present the Prophetic ideal: "The drama 
of divine salvation, as it is set forth by the Prophets, gives a just and 
comprehensive image of God's working only by gathering into one focus 
what is actually spread over the course of long ages, and picturing the 
realization of the divine plan as completed in relation to a single his- 
torical crisis " (p. 342). Ordinary interpreters of Prophecy lose them- 
selves in the mere details and seek for their realization in history, often 
forgetting that these are often but the external dress and forms in which 
the ideal of the Prophets is set for vividness and striking effect, and so 
they lose the grand lessons of Prophecy. The same faults are made with 
the representation of the Prophets as with the parables of our Savior. 
These faults have in the main been overcome in the study of the latter, 
and it is about time that they should cease to be made in the study of 
the former. The details and the forms of Prophecy can only be under- 
stood from their central lesson, and it is supreme folly for an interpreter 
to seek for an exact correspondence of these details with the subsequent 
history. 

Having presented some of the features of excellence of the book we 
will now consider its characteristic faults. These faults are : 

(1) The author gives himself without reserve to the critical school of 
Wellhausen, admitting frankly that he has derived assistance "especially 
from the writings of my friend Prof. Wellhausen." — "The writings of 
Wellhausen are the most notable contributions to the historical study of 
the Old Testament since the great work of Ewald, and almost every part of 
the present lectures owes something to them." This statement is the exact 
truth. The lectures have as their underlying and most influential prin- 
ciple the theory of reconstruction of Hebrew History and Literature of 
that most radical school. These lectures on the Prophets have as their 
animus to show that the Levitical system and the Deuteronomic code 
were unknown to the Prophets here considered. Doubtless the author 
has tried to keep from the Pentateuchal discussion in these lectures, but 
it was impossible to do so. The prophets are made to speak on this sub- 
ject as they must speak, and are found to be by our author on Wellhaus- 
en's side. This subjective a priori theory of the Prophets hurts their 
proper interpretation and misrepresents them in not a few instances. 
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(2) The author is categorical and bold in statement, and at times 
careless and unguarded. Writing in brilliant sentences, pushing forward 
novel theories and original interpretations and statements, he apparently 
does not see the objections that start up on every side. Thus in going 
"behind the question of the supernatural as it is usually stated" to "the 
intrinsic character of the scheme of revelation as a whole" he takes the 
position : "It is a general law of human history that truth is consistent, 
progressive and imperishable, while every falsehood is self-contradictory 
and ultimately falls to pieces. A religion which has endured every 
possible trial, which has outlived every vicissitude ol human fortune, 
and has never failed to re-assert its power unbroken in the collapse of its 
old environments, which has pursued a consistent course through 
the lapse of eventful centuries, declares itself by irresistible evi- 
dence to be a thing of reality and power. If the religion of Israel and 
of Christ answers these tests, the miraculous circumstance of its promul- 
gation need not be used as the first proof of its truth, but must be re- 
garded as inseparable accompaniments of a revelation which bears the 
historical stamp of reality." This is a grand paragraph and enlists our 
sympathy in many respects yet does not carry conviction with it as to its 
main point, that we can make the supernatural secondary to the grand 
historical reality of Christianity. The author does not seem to realize 
that this test requires immense periods of time in which to apply it. It 
would not apply to the times of the Prophets he was considering, in 
which the religion of Assyria seemed to more and more overcome the 
religion of Jehovah. It would not apply to the Jewish exiles at 
Babylon, or to the disciples of Jesus in the first Christian century. It 
does not settle the question to-day between the three great religions of 
the world: Mahometanism, Buddhism and Christianity. The power 
of the religion of Israel is in the supernatural element, and it is that 
alone which has given it the victory and this must ever be primary, and 
not secondary to anything else. The fault of Apologetes has been not 
that they have laid too much stress upon the supernatural element at the 
expense of the historical, but that they have divorced the two which 
should ever be treated together, and they have laid stress upon the 
miracle when they should have paid more attention to the miracle- 
worker, to the Theophany of the Old Testament, and the autJiority of the 
Messiah of the New Testament ; and that they have in Eevelation and 
Inspiration laid the stress upon mere externals, and allowed themselves 
to become absorbed in mechanical operations when they should have 
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studied the nature of that Revelation and Inspiration in the active and 
varied souls of the Prophets to whom the Revelation and Inspiration 
were given ; in other words, they should have paid less attention to the 
details and the results of the Supernatural, and more attention to the 
supernatural force itself, namely God, working through Theophany and 
Jesus Christ in holy men and Prophets, in their words and in their 
deeds, in one grand comprehensive purpose realizing itself step by step 
in history. 

(3) The author is at times radically inconsistent with himself from the 
neglect to make the proper discriminations and from the use of too strong 
language: Thus he claims "that it is difficult to understand how any 
sound judgment can doubt that Hosea's account of his married life is lit- 
eral history" (p. 180), and yet in treating of the Prophecy, Isaiah xi., he 
states: "It would be puerile to take these expressions literally" (p. 301). 
And again, "Not only have Isaiah's predictions received no literal fulfil- 
ment, but it is impossible that the evolution of the divine purpose can 
ever again be narrowed within the limits of the petty world of which 
Judah was the centre, and Egypt and Assyria the extremes" (p. 387). 
Now if we could feel authorized to use as strong language as the author, 
we would rather reverse his statements as to Hosea i. and Isaiah xi., and 
regard that as puerile which he claims as alone consistent with sound 
judgment, and vice versa. And the third statement is altogether too 
sweeping for all the facts of the case. 

(4) The author ever inclines to the radical side of criticism. His 
emendations of the text are sometimes excellent, but oftentimes in order to 
an exegesis that suits the theory. His separation of Micah vi. from that 
Prophet is not sufficiently justified by the authority even of Ewald. In 
displacing Joel from his generally recognized position as the leader of 
the choir of the Prophets, and transferring him to be " one of the latest 
prophetical books," without any explanation save that given in the Ap- 
pendix (p. 396), he is entirely arbitrary, but is doubtless influenced by 
the necessity of the Wellhausen theory which finds Joel in great measure 
a stumbling block, as one of the early Prophets. 

(5) He under-rates the importance of predictive Prophecy. It is 
true that this element has been greatly over-rated and there has been 
great anxiety on the part of interpreters to find predictions everywhere. 
It is true that " even when applied to the near future they were not al- 
ways fulfilled in that literal way for which some theologians think it 
necessary to contend" (p. 268). But Robertson Smith is hardly 
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justified on this account in going to the other extreme and minimizing 
the predictive element to such an extent as he has done especially with 
regard to the Messianic idea, when interpreting Isaiah vn. 14 sq. : " He, 
(The Prophet), says only that a young woman who shall soon become a 
mother within a year may name her child 'God with us' " (p. 272), and on 
Isaiah xi.: "He sees a king to be required who reigns in Jehovah's 
name and in the strength of His spirit, but there is no proof and no likeli- 
hood that he thought of more than this" (p. 306). Our author here ex- 
plains away two very important Messianic passages. 

(6) The author under-rates the importance of the use of the Old 
Testament in the New. It is not true that " the New Testament writers 
do not help us to understand what a text of Isaiah meant to the 
Prophet himself or to those whom he personally addressed. They tell 
us only what it meant to the first generation of Christianity " (p. 272). 
For while we must distinguish in the New Testament between the inter- 
pretation of an Old Testament passage and its application, or the use of 
its language out of connection with another purpose or for pious edifica- 
tion ; yet after these discriminations have been made we may still be 
guided by the use of the Old Testament in the New, to a better under- 
standing of the meaning of the Prophets, on account of the deep 
spiritual sympathy of the authors of the Scripture with one another, the 
unity of the Scriptures in the midst of the variety, and the keen religious 
instinct of a New Testament writer that would enable him to understand 
the Old Testament writer. We hold that the first work of the Exegete 
is to study the writing in its details and its context and its own history. 
But we do not consider that his work of Exegesis is done until he has 
considered his passage in the light of its use in subsequent Scripture and 
in its relation the general scheme of divine revelation. 

In taking leave of this valuable and stimulating work we would 
recommend its use by students with caution and with good judgment, 
for only thus can its merits be eliminated from its defects, and its really 
excellent conceptions of the leading principles of Prophecy, and the gen- 
eral relation of the Prophet's thought to their history, be apprehended 
and justly estimated and improved. 



